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MEMORANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR 


SUBJECT: Cuba ἃ Year Hence* a 
CONCLUSIONS 


Δ. Various indications and evidence which heve accumleted 
curing the pest tvo months seem to us to form 8 pattern which 
‘permits certein tentative conclusions to be drawn respecting 
trends in Soviet-Cuban relations end in Soviet intentions 
respecting Cuba. It now appears thet the Castro regime and the 
USSR have overcome for the most part the difficulties in their 
relations resulting from the October missile crisis and have 
meneged to devise a common policy aimed primarily at easing tensions 
over Cuba in crder to be able to consolidate the present regize. 


They probably intend to continue this policy until they are 


΄ 


* A National Intelligence Estimate on the Cuban situation and 
Prospects is now scheduled for USIB consideration in May. 
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satisfied that Cuba can again be used as a Conpunist base for 


forward acticn without excessive risk. 


2. The USSR has evidently decided to supply sufficient 
economic aid to sustain the Cuban economy at atcut the current 
level, and will probebly train Cubans in the operation of the 
Soviet military equipzment now in Cuba under Scviet control. It 
seems likely to us that a year hence most of this equiprert, 
except perhaps for the SAM system, will have been turned over 
to the Cubans, and the Soviet military presence in Cute will 
probably have been further reduced. Such a development would 
tend to improve consi@erabdly the Cuban and the Soviet image in 
latin Acerica, though it could not completely offset all the 
adverse effects of the missile crisis. For the time being, 
Castro, perhaps on Soviet persuasion, has toned down his in- 
flammatory appeals for violent revolutions throughout Latin 
America. There 18 no indication, however, of a basic change 
in Castro's determination to promote insurgent movements. In 
his mind Venezuela in particular continues to be a priority 


terget. 


3. In our view, 1f present trends continue, both in the 
reduction of Soviet forces and the training of Cuban personnel, 


this vould mean that the USSR did not contemplate an attempt to 
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reintroduce strat:gic we1pons into Cuba. It is truc that the 
risks of detecticne vould be less then those attending the 
original operation. Th: Soviet knowledge of US intelligence 
sources and methods would make it possible to adopt improved 
meacures of camouflege and deception, and to avoid providing 
many of the indicators that US intelligence will be relying 
upon. Thus ve cannot altogether rule out an attempt by the 


Soviets to reintroduce strategic missiles. 


4. <A year hence (barring Castro's death or some decisive 
US intervention in the situation) the Castro regime is likely 
to be more firmly established than ever. The mere passage of 
time tends to favor Castro as Cubans and others become 
accustomed to the idea that he is here to stay and as his 
regime gains in administrative experience and efficiency. 
The “year of organization” will result in the further develop- 
ment of the PURS, Castro's all-purpose political machine. The 
Cuben economy will probably not be much better than it is today, 
but also probably will not be much worse. Castro's prestige 
will have been enhanced by the acquisition of advanced weapon 


systems, and by the consequent demonstration of his “independence.” 
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5S. There are severel indications that the Soviets and 
Cubans beve resolved seme questions relating to the weapons cystems 


still under Soviet control. 


speeches of 22 February and 13 March Castro also seemed to fore- 


cast Caden control of all the modern wear:ns. Moreover, there 
ere incressing indications that Cubans have begun or will 
begin shortly to train four the operation of the weapons 
systems still held by the Soviets. The absence of critical 
comments on Scyiet policy in Castro's recent speeches, and 
his agreement to visit the USSR, suggest thet he is probably 
setisfied with the resolution of various outstanding questions 


with Moscow. 


6. These indications suggest to us that the Soviets 
have probebly promised to begin training programs for Cubans 


and eventually to turn over the SAM system and other Soviet 


New 


controlled weapons, thereby substantially strengtLening Castro's 
defensive capabilities. This is not to say that all Sovict 
military personnel will be withdrawn from Cuba; indeed, it is 
highly likely that the Soviets will maintain sexe sort of a 
military presence there. In eddition, the nev Soviet econc-‘c 
commitments mey have had ἃ bearing on Castro's acceptence of 

the reducticn of Soviet forces. These economic negotiations 
began in December and were not completed urtil early February, 
shortly before the USSR informed the US that “several thousand" 


Soviet troops would be withdrawn from Cuba. 


7. In the transfer of weepons to Cuben control, the SAM 
system poses spc ciel dangers. Soviet inaction against US 
overflights must be a highly sensitive issue with the Cubans. 
We think it Likely that the Soviets will be very reluctant to 
complete the turnover of the SAMs before they have attempted 
to resolve the question of US overflight:. They may try to 
ottain assurarces from Castro that he will not shoot dow a US 
plene. But they cannot rely merely on Castro's assurances, and 
4t is likely that they will delay the transfer of final control, 
hoping that in an eventually calmer atmosphere the US might 


desist from overflights. It is possible that they might aunource 
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in advance an intended turnover to Cuba and use the interim period 
to seck a termination of overflights either through some agree- 
ment with the US or some draratic action at the UN, claiming that 
the reduction in Soviet forces had removed any pretext for US 
surveillance. 


8. Nevertheless, if US aeriel surveillance was continued 
it would still be a major deterrent to any future Soviet attempts 
to reintroduce strategic weapons into Cube. Even if surveillance 
wes Giscontinued es a regular practice, we believe that the Soviets 
would not be able to have any solid assurance that they could 
introduce major weepons into Cuba without detection. We heave no 
evidence thet Khrushchev has reeppraised the risks of US counter- 
action to such a venture, and we think that his experience of 
last October has considerebly reduced the chances of a second 
asneerous misjudgment. Furthermore, we doubt that Castro would be 
willing to cooperate in another such atterpt. 


9. Various other measures of increasing the military strength 
in Cuba ere possible. For exemple, the Soviets might provide Castro 
witb sutmarines, or use Cuban ports for their own sutmerines. They _. 
mignt calculate that such moves would not confront the US with such 
a clear end unmistekebly immediate chellenge es produced the strong» 
reaction of lest October. At some point, they might even attezpt to 
supply Castro with light bombers, but in this case they would almost. 


certainly recognize the great risks of US courteraction. 
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10. If che Cubans and Soviets have settled some of their 
problems, this was probably the result of a more bsacic agreenent 
on how to deal with the US. Thev have probably. agreed that the 
situation calls for steps to reduce the constent threat of a 
crisis. τὰς recent withdrawal of at least some 4,600 Soviet 
personnel serves this purpose. In deciding on a course of action 
the Soviets and Cubans cay have been also impressed with the 
e~guments of President Goulart, among others, thet the Soviet 
forces detract from Castro's “independence” and look more like 
a Soviet occupation. At the same tine, however, the Soviets 
vill neintein a military “presence” es an earnest of their 
cormitment to protect Cuba and as a “trip wire” deterrent against 


a US invasion. 


2λ. In-any case, the Soviets probably have convinced Castro 
that time can be made to work in Cuba's favor, providing the 
US is not presented with a pretext for direct intervention or 
drastic measures such as some form of quarantine. Moreover, the 
Soviets have protably argued that the Cubans should concentrate 
on the solution of important domestic protlems in order to assure 
the existence of the regime, demonstrate that a Communist revo- 


lution. cannot be reversed by the US, and prepare the base for 
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‘future breekthrovghs in latin America. “Thus. the Soviets 
probably want a period of calm in the Caribbean. In short, 
the USSR and Cuba probabiy intend to pley for time, avoid 
sharp provocations, withhold any unnecessary concessions, 
repair the damege to their prestige and employ the more flexibie 


tactics in Latin America which prevailed before the crisis. 
Political Stebility 


1», All our evidence points to the complete political 
predominence of Fidel. Toa vital extent the elan of the Cuban 
revolution depends on Cestro's charismatic eppeal. His personal 
indispensabllity has enabled him to surmount both a challenge 
from old-line Communists in Cube and a crisis in his relations 
with Moscow. It also ensbles bim to absorb some economls set- 
backs without serious risk to his regime. While no serious 


challenge to his power and control seems likely to emerge for 


J 


some time, the regime's remarkable dependence on his person 


points to a mafer vulnerability. 


43- Castro's relations with the Moscow-oriented Communists 
ere still uncertain. Castro is probably still suspicious of thetr 
relations with Moscow, but a rumored purge hes not yet materielized. 


Most of the old PSP leaders seem to be retaining their public 
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prominence, although only Rafee) Rodriguez seens to enjoy 
Castro's confidence. In present circumstances, it is unlikely 
that they will attempt to challenge Castro, as they did in early 
1962,. or thet Moscow will want them to. It is more likely thet 
they will work for more pover in the apparatus of the new party 
(puRS) which is coming into being. Castro seems alert to this 
possibility and the selection of renders of the new party reflects 
some effort to prevent dominetion by the old FSP leaders. The 
completion of this party organization shoud provide Castro with 
another effective means of control and an Lmportent inetrunent 
for political indoctrination and exhortation of the populace. 
But over the longer run the existence of a stable end organized 
party apparatus could reduce the indispensability both to the 


Cuban regime and to the Soviets of Castro's personel leadership. 


ik. Popular ettitudes will be e factor affecting the 
etabllity of the regime. We have no way of measuring these 
reliably, but we believe that considerably less than haif of 
the Cuban people now give positive support to Castro, as dis- 
tinguisbed from passively accepting his regime. Resistance 
continues, but it is on 6 smell seale and is ineffective against 
the regime's security forces. It cannot be either excluded or 


predicted that larger numbers of people will eventually be willing 
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to take the risks of joining or surreptitiously supporting 
@n opposition struggle. Sone allowance should be made for 
Cuban individualism and indiscipline, and for thin reason 
parallels to the effectiveness of security measures in East 
European Cormunist states should not be tco readily drevn. 
Should resistance assume a larger magnitude, it might cause 
disagreement and factionalism within the regime. Ultimately 
this could lead in turn to a disruption of the security ap- 
paratus and the defection of armed elements. In this way, 
and probably only in this way, a breakdown or significant 
change in the regize might be brougkt about. At present, such 


developrents seem unlikely. - 


Economic Prospects 

15. Stebility might be shaken if the economic situation 
should deteriorate so greatly and rapidly as to diseffect large 
elements of the populace, but we do not believe that the Cuban 
econony is threatened by this sort of deterioration. Prospects 
are for another difficult year during 1963, vith no substantial " 
change for better or for vorse. Sugar production, the keystone 
of the economy, may fall to four million tons or less, compared 


with 4.8 million tons in 1962 and yields well in excess of 


5 million tons in earlier years. However, the decline in the ~ 


volume of export will be offeet in some degree by the rise. ᾿ 
in vorld sugar prices. As for the other sectors of the economy, 
there may be slight increases in industrial output during 1963 
‘and in nonsugar crop production. Despite the general decline 
40 the economy over the past years, the situation has not 


become a critical source of wesalmess for the regime. 


16. The Soviet Union continues to demonstrate a willingness 
to provide Cube with the assistance necessary to ease the islend's 
current economic deficiencies and to stimulate its long term 
economic development. In the pest year this assistance has 
included balance of payments relief and consumer goods ship- 
ments -- types of aid Moscow normally is extremely reluctant 
to provide to other countries. The Soviets, hovever, probably 
view this emergency assistance as a temporary palliative. They 
bave stressed that Cuba must become self-sufficient in foodstuffs 
and most consumer, goods. Our evidence indicates new commitments 
by the Bloc to provide substantial import credits; Cuban imports, 
therefore, will probably be sustained at roughly the 1962 level. 
While any "showplace" plans for Cuba may now haye been shelved, 
the USSR appeers hopeful the island can be set on the road to 


economic recovery in a few years. 


ΔΤ. ‘The major economic problems are less a question of 
Soviet support than of inefficient management and ineffective 
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organization. Untess Castro turns to harsher administrative 

measures, the prollens of vorker apathy, absenteeism and non- 
_cooperation will continue to plegue the economy. Dissppoint- 
ment with the anticipated economic benefits of the revolution» 
will, in turn, ircrease discontent and restiveness, but not to 


& level which would develop into entiregime actions. 


18. The itnger term prospects for the ecobony are not 
clear, since thy depend on such factors as more efficient 
mAnegement, worker incentive, and Bloc aid. The Soviets heve 
apparently bec ced away from some of the more ambitious industrial 
projects, such as a large steel plant and a petroleum refinery. 
However, e@ number of more modest industriel projects are moving 
ehead. Over the long run, given continuing Bloc aid, there is 
a good chance that economic conditions will compare favorably 


witb most Latin American countries. 


x 


latin American Policies 


19. In the Communist view, the Cuban challenge to latin 
America depends only secondarily on the claim of economic progress 
under communism; it is primarily a political threat, on the premise 


that economic and social conditions demand revolutionary changes, 
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including an end to US predominence, and thet Cuba 4s the 7 


model which will inspire this revolution. This is what Castro 


bad in mind in his speech of 22 February: 


- 


20. 


" ..tbe virus of revolution ἧς not carrted in sub- 
mérines or ships. It is the ethereal wives of ideas 
that carry the revolutionary virus...Cubs is the 
exsaple, Cuba is the idea; the furcs of Cuba is the 
forze ΟΣ its revolutionary icees, the fuvce cf its 
ezample. And how can ideas be isolatesi” 


Castro's more inflanurmstory evhortstiors have been 


mited, at leust for the present, and the oro om.butox fusition 


that "revolution is not for export" hes reappeared in b's end 


other Cuber leaders' stetements. This revereion to a view more 


acceptable to Moscow probebly reflects in part Cartro's pro- 


found disillusionment with the revolutionary ferver of Letin 


American Com-unists, with the important excepticn cr Venezuela. 


He probably feels that he has no choice but to bice his time 


end build up subversive essets for the future, and such a 


position has probably been strongly urged by Moscow and leading 


latin American Comnunists, e.g. Prestes in Brazil, who fear 


Castro will upset their own strategies. 


2. The outlook is for a mixture of tactics. We believe 


that during the next phase the Soviets and Cubens, eeeking to 


avoid a crisis with the US, will be careful not to engage in | 


‘flagront or grose actiors wich would invite US. reprisals 

or countermeasures. The Soviets will continue with the more 
traditional efforts at penetration through diplocacy and 
“econemic overtures, with Erazil es the principal terget. 
Subversive training and support will, of ccurse, continue 

in Cuba, probebly et an tncreasizg level. But Mcscow has not 
giver Castro a free band to lead the Latin American Communist 
movement, asd the Soviets still have influence in alncst all 


Latin American purties. 


22. The outcone of developmrents in Vepezuzle will be 
a key factor in the Soviet-Cuban rivalry for tke leadersuip 
of the Latin American revolution; if terrorism, szbotacse, aud 
guerrilla warfare are successful, then Castro's ifeas will be 
vindicated and the more moderate Communists discredited. On 
the otber hend, if such tactics fail, then Castro's influence 
will decline. [From Fidel's stendpoint it 15 not only ἃ matter 
of correct tecties, but survival; he apparently 218 convinced 
that viclence is the on-y sure way to power and that Cuba cannot 
survive a6 an fsolatecé Commnist regime without expanding the 


revolution to the continent. 
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2t. While we believe that the Soviets and Cubans have 

come te grips with cone cf their prob-ems and have provably 
-Tesolved the more ‘um2dfate ones, the Cuban situstion 48 
clouded by many uncertainties and Soviet-Cuban relation§ are 
far from permanently stabilized. Among these uncertainties 
is the question of US policy. The impact of the Cuban 
revolution in Latin America has lost much of its force, if 
only temporarily, because Cestro has appeared as a pawn in 
the struggle between the Great Powers. The Soviets are 
apparently convinced thet this setback can be overcome pro- 
vided the crisis with the US can be controlled. They probably 
believe that they possess still some degree of deterrence 
against direct action by the US to overthrow Castro and thet 
1m eny case the political inhibition against such a course 
remains strong. They probably calculete that the continuing 
reduction of their military presence will further deprive the 
US of any pretext for direct action. For the rcet, they | 
recognize that the US effort to isolate and harass Castro 
will continue to contain certain dangers, but they probably 
hope to limit these by careful handling of any incidents. They 
will also maintain pressure on Castro to avoid provocative 
actions, arguing that his interest as well as theirs will be 
best served by gradual consolidetion of his regime. 
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2h. We also forese : vary!rz digrees of friction in Soviet- 


Cuban relat‘ons, regard? 266 of US policy. They are far frome 
Turdamental secorciliat on of their appraisal of the situation 
in Latin America, Castro wants all the bunefits of Soviet 
econmste and military commitments but insists om unique position 
in the Bloc outside (omsunist diecipline and control. In these 
circumstances the l¢vel of economic aid is likely to be a bone 
of contention. Further, Castro is probebly very resentful of 
the Soviet policy of tolerating US overflights, and it is 
unlikely that he ‘7111 submit to US aerial surveillance 


indefinitely. 


eo. For tiie present, however, we believe that both the 
Soviets and the Cubens hope to stabilize the situation and gird 
for ἃ long ters effort in Latin America. They bave composed 
their differe:.ces in order to concentrate upon building up the 
Cuban econom and avoiding a crisis with the US. Barring a 
flareup caus ἃ by any of the factors discussed above, we think 
that any racical change in domestic Cuban trends and Soviet- κὸν 
Cuban relat.one is unlikely in the near future.’ In sum, we 
believe that there is a good chance that Castro's position in 


Cube a year from now vill be stronger than it presently is and 
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thet in latin America, the Communists will have recovered 


some of the ground lost in the missile crisis. 


FOR THE BOARD OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


΄ ! _ Η 
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(5 SHERMAN KENT 
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Chairman 
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OFFICE OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
22 April 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR 


SUBJECT: Cuba a Year Hence* 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. Various indications and evidence which have accumulated 
during the past two months seem to us to form a pettern which 
permits certein tentative conclusions to be drawn respecting 
trends in Soviet-Cuban relations end in Soviet intentions 
respecting Cuba. It now eppears that the Castro regime and the 
USSR have overcome for the most part the difficulties in their 
relations resulting from the October missile crisis ané have 
meneged to devise a common policy aimed priparily at easing tensions 
over Cuba in crder to be able to consolidete the present regine. 


They probably intend to continue this policy until they are 


a 


* A National Intelligence Estimate on the Cuban situation and 
prospects is now scheduled for USIB consideration in May. 
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satisfied that Cuba can again be used as a Comnunist base for 


forward acticn without excessive risk. 


©. Tbe USSR bes evidently decided to supply sufficient 
economic aid to sustain the Cuben economy at atcut the eurrent 
level, and vill prebebly trein Cubans in the operation of the 
Soviet military equipment now in Cuba under Scviet control. It 
seems iikely to us that a year hence most of this equiprert, 
except perheps for the SAM system, will have been turned over 
to the Cubans, and the Soviet military presence ion Cuba will 
probably have been further reduced. Such a development would 
tend to improve considerably the Cuban and the Soviet image in 
latin America, though it could rot completely offset all the 
adverse effects of the missile crisis. For the time being, 
Castro, perhaps on Soviet persuasion, has toned down his in- 
flammatory appeals for violent revolutions throughout latin 
America. There is no indication, bowever, of a basic change 
jn Castro's determination to promote insurgent movements. In 
bis mind Venezuela in particuler continues to be 8 priority 


target. 


3. In our view, if present trends continue, both in the 
reduction of Soviet forces and the training of Cuban personnel, 


this would mean that the USSR 414 not contemplate an attempt to 
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reintroduce strategic we pons into Cuba. It 4s true that the 
risks of detecting νοι be less then those atterding the 
original operation. Th: Soviet knowledge of US intelligence 
sources and methods would make it possible to adopt improved 
meecures of camouflage and deception, and to avoid providing 
many of the indicators thet US intelligence wil) be relying 
upon. Thus we cannot altogetber rule out an attempt by the 


Soviets to reintroduce strategic missiles. 


4. A yeer hence (barring Castro's death or some decisive 
US intervention in the situation) the Castro regime is likely 
to be more firmly established than ever. The mere passage of 
time tends to favor Castro as Cubans and others became | 
accustomed to the idea that he is here to stay and as his 
regime gains in administrative experience and efficiency. 
The “year of organization” will result in the further develop- 
ment of the PURS, Castro's all-purpose political machine. The 
Cuban econany will probably not be much better than it is todey, 
but also probebly will not be much worse. Castro's prestige 


will have been enbanced by the acquisition of advenced weapon 


systems, and by the consequent demonstration of his “independence.” 
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5. There are several indications that the Soviets and 
Cubans bave resolved seme questions relating to the weapons cystens 


still under Soviet control. 


speeches of 22 February and 13 March Cestro also seemed to fore- 


cast Cuban ecntrol of all tne modern wear:ns. Moreover, there 
are increasing inéications that Cubans have begun or will 
begin. shortly to train for the operation of the weapons 
systems still held by the Soviets. The absence of critical 
comments on Scviet policy in Castro's recent speeches, and 
bis agreement to visit the USSR, suggest that he is probably 
setisfied with the resolution of various outstanding questions 


with Moscow. 


6. These indications suggest to us that the Soviets 
have probably promised to begin training programs for Cubans 


and eventually to turn over the SAM system and other Soviet 
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controlled weapons, thereby substantially strengtLening Castro's 
defensive capabilities. This is not to say that all Soviet 
militery personnel will be witbdrawn from Cuba; indeed, it is 
highly likely that the Soviets will maintein scze sort of a 
military presence there. In addition, the new Soviet econcr‘e 
commitments mey have had a bearing on Castro's acceptance of 

the reducticn of Soviet forces. These economic negotiatd ons 
began in December and were not completed until early February, 
shortly before the USSR informed the US that "several thousand” 


Soviet troops would be withdrawn from Cuba. 


7. Inthe transfer of weepons to Cuban control, the SAM 
system poses special dangers. Soviet inaction against US 
overflights must be a highly sensitive issue with the Cubans. 
We think it likely that the Soviets will be very reluctant to 
complete the turnover of the SAMs before they have attempted 
to resolve the question of US overflights. They may try to 
ottein assurarces from Castro that he will not shoot dcwn a US 
plene. But they cannot rely merely on Castro's arsurances, and 
it is likely that they will delay the transfer of final control, 
hoping thet in an eventuelly calmer atmosphere the US might 


desist from overflights. It is possible that they might minouroce 
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4n advance an intended turnover to Cuba and use the interiz period 
to seek a termination of overflights either through some agree- 
ment with the US or some drematic ection at the UN, claiming that 
the reduction in Soviet forces head removed any pretext for US 
surveillance. 


8, Nevertheless, if US aeriel surveillance was continued 
4t would still be a major deterrent to any future Soviet attempts 
to reintroduce strategic weepons into Cuba. Even if Burveillance 
was Giscontinued as a regular practice, we believe that the Soviets 
would not be eble to have sny solid assurance that they could 
introduce major wespons into Cuba without detection. We bave no 
evidence thet Khrushchev hes reeppraised the risks of US counter- 
action to such a venture, and we think that his experience of 
last October has considerebly reduced the chances of a second 
anneerous misjudgnent. Furthermore, we doubt that Castro would be 
willing to cooperate in another such attempt. 


9. Various other measures of increasing the military strength 
in Cuba are possible. For exemple, the Soviets might provide Castro 
witb sutrarines, or use Cuban ports for their own sutmerines. They 


mignt calculate that such moves would not corfront the US with such 
a clear and unmistakably immediate chellenge as produced the strong 
reaction of last October. At some point, they might even attempt to 
supply Castro with light bombers, but in this case they would almost. 


certainly recognize the great risks of US courteraction. 


S-E-GPr-E-T 
Current Tactics 


10. If the Cubans and Soviets have settled some of their 
problems, this was probably the result of a more bacic agreement 
op bow to deal with the US. They have probably egreed that the 
situation calls for steps to reduce the constant threat of a 
crisis. The recent withdraveal of CME soviet 
personnel serves this purpose. In deciding on & course of action 
the Soviets and Cubans nay heve been 8150 impressed with the 
arguments of President Goulart, among others, thet the Soviet 
forces detract from Castro's "independence" and look more like 
a Soviet occupation. At the same tine, however, the Soviets 
will maintain a military "presence" as an earnest of their 


commitment to protect Cuba and as a "trip wire" deterrent against 


e US invasion. 
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ip short, 
the USSR and Cuba probably intend to play for time, avoid 
sharp provocations, withhold any unnecessary concessions, 
| repair the damage to their prestige and employ the more flexible 


tectics in Latin America which prevailed tefore the crisis. 


Political Stebility 


15, All our evidence points to the complete political 
predominance of Fidel. To a vital extent the elan of the Cuban 
revolution depends on Cestro's charismatic appeal. Eis personal 
indispensability bas enabled him to surmount botb a challenge 
from old-line Communists in Cube and a crisis in bis relations 
with Moscow. It also enables bim to absorb some economic set- 
backs without serious risk to his regime. While no serious 
challenge to his power and control seems likely to emerge for 
some time, the regime's remarkable dependence on his person 


points to a ΒΟΥ vulnerability. 


ΔΛ. Castro's relations with the Moscow-orlented Communists 
ere still uncertain. Castro is probably still suspicious of their 
relations with Moscow, but a rumored purge bas not yet materialized. 


Most of the old PSP leeders seem to be retaining their public 
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prominence, although only Rafeel Rodriguez seens to enjoy 
Castro's confidence. In present circumstances, it is urlikely 
that they will attempt to challenge Cestro, as they did fn early 
1962, or thet Moscow will want them to. It ie more likely tint 
they will work for more power in the apparatus of the new party 
(FURS) which is coming into being. Castro seems alert to thie 
possibility and the selection of reubers of the new party reflects 
some effort to prevent dominetion by tbe old F&P leaders. The 
completion of this party orgenizsation should provide Castro with 
another effective means of control and an importent Inetruzent 
for political indoctrination and exhortation of the populace. 
But over the longer run the existence of a stable and orgenized 
party apparatus could reduce the indispensabllity both to the 


Cuban regime and to the Soviets of Castro's personel leadership. 


Mk. Popular ettitudes will be a factor affecting the 
stability of the regime. We bave no way of measuring these 
reliably, but we believe that considerably less than half of 
the Cuban people now give positive support to Castro, as dis- 
tinguished from passively accepting his regime. Resistance 
continues, but it is on ἃ small scale and is ineffective against 
the regime's security forces. It cannot be either excluded or 


predicted that larger numbers of people will eventually be willing 
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to take the risks of joining or surreptitiously supporting 
ao opposition struggle. Some allowance should be made for 
Cuban individualism and indiscipline, and for this reason 
parallels to the effectiveness of security measures in East 
European Cormunist states should not be too readily drevwn. 
Should resistance essume a larger magnitude, it might ceuse 
disagreement and factionalism within the regime. Ultinetely 
this could Jead in turn to a disruption of the security ap- 
paratus and the defection of armed elements. In this way, 
and probably only in this way, a breekdown or significant 
change in the regime might be brought about. At present, such 


developments seen unlikely. 


Economic Prospects 

15. Stability might be shaken if the economic situation 
should deteriorate so greatly and rapidly es to diseffect large 
elements of the populace, but we do not believe that the Cuban 
economy is threatened by this sort of deterioration. Prospects 
ere for another difficult year during 1963, witb no substantial 
change for better or for worse. Suger production, the keystone 
of the economy, may fall to four million tons or less, compared 
with 4.8 million tons in 1962 and yields well in excess of 


' § million tons in earlier years. However, the decline in the ~ 
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valume of export will be offset in some degree by the rise 

in world sugar prices. As for the other sectors of the economy, 
there may be slight increases in industrial output during 1963 
and in nonsuger crop production. Despite the general decline 
‘in the economy over the past years, the situation has not 


become a critical source of weakness for the regime. 


16. The Soviet Union continues to demonstrate a willingness 
to provide Cuba with the assistance necessary to ease the islend's 
current economic deficiencies and to stimulate its long term 
economic development. In the past year this assistance has 
included balance of payments relief and consumer goods ship- 
ments -- types of aid Moscow normally 18 extremely reluctant 
to provide to other countries. The Soviets, however, probably 
view this emergency assistance aS a temporary palliative. They 
have stressed that Cuba must become self-sufficient in foodstuffs 
and most consumer goods. Our evidence indicates new commitments 
by the Bloc to provide substantial import credits; Cuban imports, 
therefore, will probably be sustained at roughly the 1962 level. 
While any "showplace" plans for Cuba may now haye been shelved, 
the USSR eppeers hopeful the island can be set on the road to 


economic recovery in a few years. 


17. The major economic problems are less 8 questios of 


Soviet support than of inefficient management and ineffective 
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organization. Uniess Castro turns to harsher administrative 

measures, the prollems of worker apathy, absenteeism and non- 
cooperation will continue to plegue the economy. Diseppoint- 
ment with the anticipated economic betefits of the revolution 
will, in turn, irsrease discontent and restiveness, but not to 


@ level which would develop into antiregime actions. 


18, The l«nger term prospects for the economy are not 
clear, since thsy depend on such factors as more efficient 
mantgement, worker incentive, exud Bloc aid. The Soviets have 
epparently bec zed away from some of the more ambitious industrial 
projects, such as a large steel plant and a petroleum refinery. 
However, & number of more modest industrial projects are moving 
ahead. Over the long run, given continuing Bloc aid, there is 
@ good chance that economic conditions will compere favorably 


with most Latin American countriesbe 
Ietin American Policies 


19. In the Communist view, the Cuban challenge to Latin 
America depends only secondarily on the claim of economic progress 
under communism; it 4s primarily a political threat, on the premise 


that economie «nd social conditions demand revolutionary changes, 
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including an end to US predominance, and that Cuba is the 

model whicb will inspire this revolution. This is what Castro 

bad in mind in his speech of 22 February: 
* the virus of revolution is not carrt+d in sub- 
merines or ships. It is the ethereal \uves of ideas 
that carry the revolutionary virus...Cuba is the 
exemple, Cube is the idea; the furss of Coba is the 
force cf its revolutionary idees, the furce cf its 
example. And bow can ideas be isoiatest” 

20. Castro's more inflamutory evhortstiors have been 
mited, at leust for the present, and the ono οσλδυῦος fusition 
thet “revolution 46 not for export” hes reappeared in i's and 
other Cuban leaders' statements. This revereion to a νον more 
acceptable to Moscow probably reflects in part Cartro's pro- 
found disillusionment with the revolutionary fervor of letin 
American Communists, with the important excepticn cf Venezuela. 
Ee probably feels that he bas no choice but to bice bis time 
and build up subversive essets for the future, and such a 


position hes probably been strongly urged by Moscow and leading 


latin American Communists, e.g. Prestes in Brazil, who fear 


Castro will upset their own strategies. 


δι, The outlook is for e mixture of tactics. We believe 
that during the next pbase the Soviets and Cubens, seeking to 


avoid a crisis with the US, will be careful not to engsge in 
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flagrant or grose actions which would invite US reprisals 

or countermeasures. The Soviets will continue with the more 
traditicnal efforts at penetration through diplomacy and 
econcmic overtures, with Erazil as the principal target. 
‘Subversive tretning and support will, of ccurse, continue 

$n Cuba, probebly et an increasizg level. But Nescow Las not 
Giver Castro a free bend to lead the latin American Comcunist 
moveaent, and the Soviets still have influence in alacst all 


latin American pirties. 


22, The outcome of developments in Vevezucla will be 
@ key factor in the Soviet-Cuban rivalry for tke leadership 
of the Latin American revolution; if terrorism, sz:bots ce, aud 
guerrille warfare are successful, then Castro's ideas will be 
vindicated and the more mederate Communists discredited. On 
the other hand, if such tactics fail, then Castro's influence 
will decline. From Fidel's stendpcint it is not only a matter 
of correct tectics, but survival; be apparently is convinced 
that vicience is the oniy eure wey to power and that Cube cannot 
survive as an isolated Communist regime without expanding the 


revolution to the continent. 
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27. While we believe that the Soviets and Cubans have 
come te grips with come cf their prob-ems and have probably 
resolved the more ‘immediate ones, the Cuban situstion is 
clouded by many uncertainties and Soviet-Cubean relations are 
far from permanently stabilized. Among these uncertainties 
48. the question of US policy. The impact of the Cuban 
revolution in Latin America hes lost much of its force, if 
only temporarily, because Cestro 885 appeared as 8 pawn io 
the struggle between the Great Powers. The Soviets are 
apparently convinced that this setback can be overcome pro- 
vided the crisis with the US can be controlled. They probably 
believe that they possess still some degree of deterrence 
against direct action by the US to overthrow Castro and thet 
4a eny case the political inhibition against such 8 course 
remains strong. They probably caiculete that the continuing 
reduction of their military presence will further deprive the 
US of any pretext for direct action. For the rest, they 
recognize that the US effort to isolate and barass Castro 
will continue to contain certain dangers, but they probably 
hope to limit these by careful handling of any incidents. They 
will also mintain pressure on Castro to avoid provocative 
actions, arguing that his interest as well as theirs will be 
best served by gradual consolidation of bis regime. 
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2h. We also forese : very irg G:grees of friction in Soviet- 
Cuban relations, regard? 26s of US pelicy. ‘They are far from ἃ 
fundamental seccociliat on of their appraisal of the situation 
in Latin America. Castro wants all the bunefits of Soviet 
“econtste and military eouritments but ins!sts on unique position 
in the Bloc outside (του δὲ diecipline and control. In these 
circumstances the lc vel of economic aid 4s likely to be a bone 
of contention. Fin ther, Castro is probably very resentful of 
the Soviet policy of tolerating US overflights, and it is. ’ 
unlikely that he ‘7111 submit to US aerial surveillance | 
indefinitely. 


2b. For tiie present, however, we believe thst both the 
Soviets and the Cubans hope to stabilize the situation and gird 
for a long tera effort in latin America. They bave composed 
their differe:.ces in order to concentrate upon building up the 
Cuban econom and avoiding a crisis with the US. Barring a 
flereup caus :d by any of the factors discussed above, we think 
that any ra¢ical change in domestic Cuban trends and Soviet- 
Cuban relat.ons 45 unlikely in the near future.’ In sum, ve 
believe thet there is a good chance that Castro's position in 


Cuba a year from now will be stronger than it presently 46 and 
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that in latin America, the Communists will have recovered 


some of the ground lost in the missile crisis. 
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